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lehre, we see that even the Anstoss can be deduced from the Ego. As 
compared with Kant's, Fichte's doctrine of knowledge represents a Coper- 
nican revolution : Kant seeks to deduce self-consciousness from the possi- 
bility of experience ; Fichte, to deduce experience from the possibility of 
self-consciousness. If we interpret Kant as making the thing-in-itself and 
the Ego-in-itself wholly independent of each other, we must admit the wide 
difference between him and Fichte. But if we assume that his "transcen- 
dental subject and transcendental object are somehow united in a higher 
unity " — and we must do so, if we are to explain their interaction without 
the hypothesis of a pregstablished harmony, — then we have to admit that 
the likeness between the thing-in-itself and the Non-Ego is ' unmistakable.' 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

A Mechanico- Physiological Theory of Organic Evolution. Summary. By 
Carl von Nageli. Translated by Professor F. A. Waugh, and Mr. V. 
A. Clark, of the University of Vermont. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1898. — pp. 53. 

This is a translation of the summary which is appended to Nageli's 
Theorie der Abstammungslehre. Its purpose is to draw the attention of 
American students to a writer "who has received such comparatively small 
notice in this country." The translators have added an appendix which 
gives a brief but clear and comprehensive statement of Nageli's character- 
istic doctrines. This renders the text much more intelligible to the general 
reader, but since it serves the purpose of an introduction it ought perhaps 
to have been placed before, instead of after, the translation. The pamphlet 
is a modest but well-executed and useful piece of work. 

David Irons. 

Metafisica, Scienza e Moralita, Studi di Filosofia Morala. Dl Francesco 
DE Sarlo. Roma, Tipografia di Giovanni Balbi, 1898. — pp. xlv, 143. 
This volume contains an interesting and noteworthy contribution to some 
of the vexed questions of metaphysical and ethical philosophy. In its 
scope and purpose, it bears a certain resemblance to Balfour's Foundations 
of Belief , but it is stronger in thought, more cautious in criticism, and less 
ornate in style, than that popular but somewhat amateurish production. 
Signor de Sarlo stoutly maintains the claim of metaphysics to be the neces- 
sary complement to natural science ; while he holds that both metaphysics 
and science rest on assumptions that are essentially ethical. The concep- 
tion of values, a conception thoroughly intrinsic to thought itself, underlies 
and determines our whole interest in knowledge. Reason apprehends the 
real through and. by means of its ideals, without which we cannot think 
things at all. And as science comes from the need we feel of idealizing 
the actual, so morality springs from the need we feel of actualizing the 
ideal — both needs being fundamental and of the very essence of human 
nature. The ideal implies the notion of value, hence the teleological point 
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of view is both legitimate and indispensable. Thought, moreover, is not a 
mere epiphenomenon of nature, it is constitutive of reality. The real 
world is an intelligible system, a world of rational relations, and itself ex- 
pressive of reason. Thus it is essentially moral, for morality is just reason 
in action. From this teleological conception of the world, Signor de Sarlo 
readily passes to a theistic interpretation of the universe. Perhaps he does 
not quite sufficiently consider what stumbling-blocks may lie in the way of 
this transition. Nineteenth century idealists have ever been very ready to 
treat a reference to the Absolute as a solution for any metaphysical puzzle. 
Signor de Sarlo is most acute in his criticism of the Hegelian doctrine of 
the relation of the individual consciousness to the Absolute Reason. But 
is not his own theism open to the objections, so long ago raised by Spinoza 
and perhaps never adequately met, to the attempt to represent the Infinite, 
the whole, as being moral in any intelligible sense ? His discussion of 
freedom as opposed to ' physical necessity ' does not appear to the present 
critic to contain anything new or convincing, and the attempt to rehabili- 
tate the doctrine of innate or intuitive moral ideas does not seem satis- 
factory. As a whole, however, the work is well worth careful study, and 
should not be neglected by anyone who is interested in watching the cur- 
rents of contemporary philosophical speculation. 

E. Ritchie. 

Lts principes du positivisnte contemporain. Par Jean Halleux. Paris, 

Ancienne Librairie, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. 351. 

This book is a statement and criticism of Positivism as found in the 
works of Comte, Mill, Taine, and Spencer. The author is very systematic 
in his procedure, giving us, by way of introduction to the critical work, 
three chapters devoted respectively to general outlines and definitions, to 
the logical evolution of Positivist principles, and to the historical develop- 
ment of the same. There are, says M. Halleux, two kinds of thinking, the 
Empirical and the Speculative ; the first is the method of Observation and 
deals with the concrete, contingent facts of experience ; the second is the 
method of Reflection upon the abstract and necessary relations of ideas. 
Now Positivism is Empiricism ; but, more than that, it is an Empiricism 
hostile to Speculation — an Empiricism which denies validity to any element 
of thought which is not empirical. The central principles of the school are 
(1) a Sensational Nominalism, which has come down from Teleso; Des- 
cartes, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Condillac, and (2) a Phenomenalism, 
which may be traced to Kant and Hume. The first of these principles in- 
sists upon the ' given ' of sense as the only source of knowledge, and 
denies the validity of all attempts to 'think ' it out of its particularity ; the 
second repudiates all reality beyond the conscious state itself, and thus 
confines knowledge within the world of phenomena. Knowledge, then, 
has to do only with sense-particulars ; its aim is to classify these in their 
relations of coexistence and sequence ; and all attempts to explain or gen- 



